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Woman the Forest 


HE United States Forest Service ac- 
cords to Mrs. S. Q. Garst, wife of a 
Government forest ranger, the honor of 
subduing the first forest fire of the season 
in the Datil National Forest in New 
Mexico. | 

The fire broke out along the Ocean-to- 
Ocean Highway, seven miles northwest of 
the Baldwin Ranger Station. Ranger 
Garst was away on an inspection trip, 
and Mrs. Garst took a firefighting crew 
to the fire and had it under control in 
three hours. 


Another Limitation Demanded 


PETITION has been presented to the 

Hebdomadal Council asking that the 
number of women to be admitted into 
Oxford (England) in any academic year 
should not exceed 250. In 1920 the full 
privileges enjoyed by men were finally 
conceded to women. One of these privi- 
leges was the right of women’s colleges to 
fix their own numbers. Why should this 
elementary right be filched away from 
them? The four women’s colleges have 
already fixed a maximum number. 


The Bréad Giver 


ARIA ESCOBAR, a Peruvian wom- 

an, is said to have introduced into 

the Americas the cultivation of wheat. 

She brought eight pounds of wheat from 

Europe and distributed it in lots of 20 to 

40 grains to many persons to raise addi- 
tional wheat for seed purposes. 


More Women Than Men Vote in Vienna 


number of qualified women voters 

in Vienna is almost 25 per cent. great- 

er than the number of male voters. Vien- 

na has a population now of about 1,850,- 

000, and according to a new voters’ list 

there are 1,190,000 citizens entitled to 
cast a vote. 


The men have 530,000 votes and women 
660,000. 


Women in British Postoffices 
Handicapped 


OMEN in the postal service in Eng- 

land are forced to comply with high- 
er qualifications than men doing the same 
kind of work, and the proportion of 
women in lower posts is much higher than 
that of men, the committee set up by the 
Association of Postoffice Clerks to study 
the question of equal pay and equal op- 
portunity in the service reported to the 
general meeting of the association on May 
2, along with the recommendation that 
steps be taken immediately to remedy 
this discrimination against women. 


Feminist Notes 


Policewoman’s Review Makes Bow 
To Public 

N interesting new star has 3 
on the soecial-journalistie horizon in 
the form of The Policewomam’s Review, 
the official organ of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary Service (late Women Police Service), 
51 Tothill street, Westminster, S. W. I., 
London, England. The purpose of this 
paper as stated editorially in the May 
issue, Volume I, No. 1, is to keep in con- 
stant touch with every phase of the police- 


woman's work and to provide reliable in- 


formation for those who are interested in 
the movement. 

“There is still a large section of the 
public by whom the question is entirely 
misunderstood,” says the Policewoman’s 
Review. “Some are afraid that police- 
women wish eventually to undertake all 
the duties at present so adequately car- 
ried out by men. Others consider that 
police work is unsuitable for women, 
while others again do not realize in the 
smallest degree that the work of the mod- 
ern police force is closely connected with 
the lives and welfare of women and chil- 


dren, as well as with men. The whole 


trend of modern police methods is to im- 
prove and make more adequate the pre- 


ventive side of the work. In the last 


twenty years immense strides have been 
made in the more humane side of the 
treatment of offenders, and it is in no 
spirit of harsh criticism of older methods 
that new ones are thought necessary; it 


is simply that human understanding 


grows and with it is felt the need for an 
advance. This is the case in dealing with 
the institution of women as police. Many 
consider it with a certain amount lf 
prejudice, others with real scorn, but, for- 
tunately, as in all other reforms, there 
are those with vision who see in it not 
only a vital need, but the beginning of a 
more scientific-and normal way of dealing 


with many of our present-day problems.” 


The Policewoman’s Review offers valu- 
able material not only to women actually 
in the service, but also to social workers, 
mothers and all who are interested in the 
public welfare. Commandant Allen, 
whose picture appears on the front page 
of this issue of Equan Ricuts, is among 
those who have made possible the pub- 
lication of this important new monthly. 


Woman M. P. in Australia 
AY HOLMES has been re-elected to 
the Legislative Assembly of West- 
ern Australia for Labor. Edith Cowan, a 
former member, and Miss Blake, the other 
two women standing, were defeated. 


Maiden Names for Prussia Wives 


BILL is now before the Prussian 5 
E Diet to allow a married woman to 
retain her maiden name, and to use either 


her own name or her husband’s family 


name, provided an agreement is reached 
between the prospective husband and wife 
when the marriage license is issued. If 
the husband objects to the wife’s using 
her own name, a special court will deter- 
mine the question, according to the bill. 


G Women in Business 


AGGIE L. Walker has been at the 
head of the St. Luke Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
for the past ten years. She is the only 
colored woman in the United States at 
the head of a banking institution. 
But there are 12,000 engaged in trade 
of various kinds; 1,300 conduct grocery 
stores. Many find employment as insur- 


‘ance and real estate agents and 200 have 


qualified as undertakers; 2,500 are com- 
mercial travelers, decorators, drapers, 
window dressers, demonstrators, and floor 
walkers. 


German Textile Workers for Equality 
TTEMPTS to restrict women’s politi- 
A cal and economic independence and 
to prevent the employment of married 
women in the textile industry are being 
fought by the women textile workers of 
Germany. At their last conference, called - 


by the Textile Workers’ Union, the 400 


delegates representing 600,000 unionized 
women workers, adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against any restriction of women’s 
economic and political independence, and 
against any attempt to prevent the em- 
ployment of married women or women 
whose male relatives were workers. 

Prior to this action on the part of the 
German women textile workers, the “In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Work- 
ers’ Trade Unions” demanded that mar- 
ried women be prohibited from working 
in the textile industry and urged that “an 
adequate increase in the wages of men” 
be made to permit wives to be economi- 
cally dependent upon their husbands. 
Their resolutions said, “Exceptions should 
only be permitted for women living alone 
and for those who have to support a fam- 


ily.” Another “international” theatening 


Equal Rights. 


In Memory of Susan B. Anthony 


N oak in memory of Susan B. An- 
thony has been presented to the Fed - 
eration of Women's Clubs of Rochester, 
New York, by Rochester Chapter, Sons of 
the American Revolution. 
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from the National Woman’s Party 

ealled upon the Porto Rican Legis- 
lative Commission, which came to Wash- 
ington to see President Coolidge, and 
urged them as political leaders to take 
action for the speedy and complete en- 
franchisement of the women of Porto 
Rico upon the same terms as men. 

This was done at the request of the 
Liga Social Sufragista of Porto Rico, 
which is affiliated with the Woman’s 
Party, made by Dr. Marta Robert in the 
following letter to Miss Margaret Lambie, 


O Tuesday, May 24, a deputation 


who is State legislative chairman of the 


National Woman’s Party: 


Lica Social. Surracista De Pumrro Rico 
San Juan, P. R., 
: May 18, 1927. 
Miss Margaret Lambie, ee 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Miss Lambie—Excuse me for 
asking so much of you but I know you 
are really interested in helping us women 
of Porto Rico. 

We have done all we could with our 
legislators to obtain legislation granting 
suffrage for Porto Rican women, but we 
obtained nothing. A bill granting suf- 
frage to women on the basis of literacy 
Was passed by the Senate, but the House 
of Representatives did not take any action 
on it. 

At the present time there is a commis- 
sion of our legislature at Washington. 
This commission is presided over by Mr. 
Antonio Barcelo, president of the Senate, 
and Mr. Jose Tous Soto, president of the 
House of Representatives, and I think 
that now it would be of great help for a 
delegation of the National Woman’s Party 
to have an interview with them regarding 
woman suffrage in Porto Rico, and in case 
you take any action, please have in mind 
that they have gone there to work in be- 
half of Governor Towner and also to sup- 


port the petition for the right to an elect- 


ed governor. 
Thanking you, sincerely yours, 
M. Rosert Dn Romen, M.., 
Secty. Liga Social Sufragista. 


Absence from Washington prevented 
Miss Lambie from being one of the depu- 
tation, which consisted of Mrs. Richard 
Wainwright, Miss Margaret Whittemore, 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, Miss 
Emma Wold, and Miss Betty Archdale of 
England, who is assisting in the American 
Equal Rights campaign. They were re- 
ceived at the Roosevelt Hotel at 4.30 
Tuesday afternoon by Mr. Antonio Bar- 
celo, president of the Porto Rican Senate, 
Mr. Jose Tous Soto, president of the 
Porto Rican House of Representatives, 
Mr. Garcia Mendez, Mr. Martinez, and 


Mr. C. F. Figueras of the Department of 


Finance. 


Votes for Porto Rican Women 


By Katharine W. Fisher 


The following letter was presented to 
President Barcelo, and a similarly worded 
one to President Soto: 


Hon. Antonio R. Barcelo, 
President of Senate of Porto Rico. 


Dear Sir — The National Woman's 
Party, which worked for the enfranchise- 


ment of women of the United States is 


now desirous of seeing suffrage for women 
established in all of the possessions of the 
United States. It therefore petitions the 
Legislature of Porto Rico to extend suf- 
frage to the women of Porto Rico. 

As evidence of the support the en- 
franchisement of Porto Rican women is 
receiving in this country, a bill providing 
for a woman suffrage amendment to the 
organic act of Porto Rico was introduced 
in the last session of the Congress of the 
United States by Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticnt. 

Knowing that Governor Towner had 
supported woman suffrage in this country, 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party recently addressed a petition to 
him to do all in his power to aid the 
enfranchisement of the women of Porto 


Rico. We understand that Governor 


Towner has recommended to the Porto 
Rican Legislature consideration of the 
question of woman suffrage. 

We now have the honor to present to 
you as the president of the Senate of the 
Porto Rican Legislature and to the com- 


mission of the legislature, which is now 


in Washington, a most earnest petition 
that you as leaders of thought and of 
political action in Porto Rico do all in 
your power to secure the speedy en- 
franchisement of Porto Rican women. 


Respectfully, 
Marcarer WHITTEMORE, 


Vice-President. 


In behalf of the National Council of 
the National Woman’s Party. 


\ AISS WHITTEMORE introduced the 
4 members of the deputation, and an 


informal conference lasting more than an 


hour took place, with Mr. Figuera acting 
as interpreter. The principle of equal suf- 
frage and the present Porto Rican suf- 
frage bill, which was fathered by Mr. Bar- 
celo, were thoroughly discussed, and each 
speaker emphasized the point that as all 
Porto Rican men, whether literate or not, 
now have the right to vote, a bill provid- 
ing a literacy test for women voters is a 
direct discrimination against women. 
Mrs. Wainwright said that they had 
come in the interest of the women of Porto 
Rico, and at the request of the group 
there which was affiliated with the Wom- 
an’s Party, and because of what they had 
heard about the Porto Rican suffrage bill. 
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Mr. Barcelo expatiated on the virtues 
of his bill from his point of view. He con- 


sidered it a progressive measure. He said 


that a great mistake had been made in 
giving unlimited suffrage to the men of 
Porto Rico and that the next generation 
of new voters, both men and women, 
would be subjected to a literacy test. 

Mrs. Matthews said there was a dis- 

tinction between giving the vote to women 
and changing the qualifications for the 
electorate. She made it clear that the 
interest of the Woman’s Party deputation 
was solely in the bill as a woman suffrage 
measure, that they were not concerned 
with the question of a general limitation 
of the franchise. She informed the com- 
mission that if the legislature of Porto 
Rico did not give the vote to Porto Rican 
women on the same terms as men, the 
National Woman’s Party would under- 
take to secure it for them by act of Con- 
gress, and the bill which was introduced 
in the last session yous be introducel 
again. 
Upon Mr. Barcelo’s replying that he 
would greatly regret such action, as he 
held the extension of the franchise is a 
matter for Porto Rico itself to determine, 
Mrs. Matthews said, “It is no new thing 
for a State to refuse to give its women 
the same political rights that its men 
have, and at the same time protest 
against having these rights granted to 
them by the national government. We 
had exactly this situation during our suf- 
frage struggle and the Federal suffrage 
amendment had to be passed to secure 
the franchise for women who were unable 
to obtain it from their own legislatures. 
We as a group, have one object in relation 
to the women of Porto Rico. This is to 
see that they have equal suffrage. We 
shall work to that end, aiding them in 
their own country, and when necessary, 
through Congressional action.” 

Mr. Barcelo maintained his attitude of 
opposition to interference by Congress 
with the qualifications for suffrage in 
Porto Rico, and declared that Porto Rican 
women trusted their legislature and 
would be unwilling to have Congress en- 
franchise them. Mrs. Wainwright ob- 
served that his desire to limit the suffrage 


showed fear of the common people and 


reminded him that any government which 
took this attitude always regretted it and 
was forced to change its policy. Mr. Bar- 
celo denied that he was afraid to give un- 
limited suffrage to Porto Rican women by 
degrees, but declared that it would not 
be expedient to enfranchise them all at 
once. The first group enfranchised would 
educate the others and qualify them for 
suffrage in a short time. 

Miss Wold remarked that Mr. Barcelo’s 
arguments were of the sort which women 


had — had to meet in their demand 
Continued on page 144, 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


- QBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
Te remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 

THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Decem 
by RaPRESENTATIVE D. 


All Roads. Lead to Colorado Springs 


ITH less than a month left before the opening of the National Con- 

* vention of the National Woman's Party, plans are developing rapidly 

i throughout the country to make of this convention on July 7-10 a real 
milestone on the road to Equal Rights. . 


Dorothy Evans, distinguished British Feminist, has been chosen by the 
Six Point Group and the Women’s Freedom League of England to bring the 
message of the British Feminists to the Woman’s Party Convention, and to 
discuss with American Feminists the best means of working internationally 
for world-wide Equal Rights between men and women. 


Miss Evans was active in the militant suffrage movement in England, and 
was jailed at the same time that Alice Paul was given, in England, the first 
jail sentence she ever suffered for suffrage. She was a guest at National 
Headquarters of the Woman’s Party in the spring of 1924. She recently con- 
ferred with Mrs. Michel Lloyd of California and Betty Gram-Swing in London. 


French and German Feminists have written to express their regrets over 
being unable to attend the convention which will determine the way the 
Woman’s Party will participate in the international Feminist movement, 
among them Maria Verone of France, and Dr. Margarete Stegeman, a member 
of the German Reichstag. 


“Your aim to work for international woman’s understanding and co-opera- 


tion has my greatest sympathies, and I wish you in it and for your whole 
convention and work every success,” writes Dr. Stegeman. 


„Will you please tell the members of the Woman's Party,” writes Mme. 
Verone to Mabel Vernon, “that I continue to work with them, in complete 


accord with their program, and I am working to achieve the same ends in 
France as quickly as possible.” 


The convention special will leave Washington at 6.45 P. M. on 5 Beads. 
July 3, and will arrive in Chicago the next day. The delegates on the train, 
among whom will be Miss Evans of England, Margaret Whittemore of Cali- 
fornia, Ruth Litt of New York, Mrs. Isaac Dixon and Mrs. Harry Williams of 
Maryland, both of the Farm Women’s Council; Laura Berrien of Georgia, 


and Frances Roberts of the Industrial Council, will be entertained at dinner 


in Chicago on the evening of July 4 by the Chicago Branch of the Woman’s 
Party. | | 

From Chicago the special car will go to Kansas City, where the Kansas 
City Branch is making extensive plans for their entertainment. From Kansas 
City the special car will go through Topeka on to Denver, where a dinner will 
be held on July 6, and the delegates on this car will arrive in Colorado Springs 
at 10.55 A. M. July 7 for the opening of the convention. 


ee HUDNUT, who has just won her Master of Arts degree from the 
University of Maryland on a Feminist thesis, left last Monday, June 6, 
for a pre- convention organization tour. Miss Hudnut's first stop was Detroit, 
where a luncheon was held for her under the direction of Marjory Whitte- 
more, chairman of the Pre-Convention Organization Committee. She remained 
in Detroit two days, June 7-9, and went from there to Chicago, where she will 
stay several days organizing the Chicago delegation to the convention, which 
will join the special car there. Mary Caroline Taylor is organizing a luncheon 
in Chicago. 

Miss Hudnut will reach Milwaukee on June 13 to organize in Wisconsin 
for three days. While she is there a luncheon will be given in her honor, 
according to a telegram sent to National Headquarters by Belle Bortin Ruppa. 

From Wisconsin Miss Hudnut will go to Minneapolis on June 16, where a 
luncheon will be held by the Minneapolis and St. Paul branches. Carolyn 


N. Storlie, former State Chairman, is in charge of the luncheon to be held 
on June 18. 


Miss Hudnut will go on from Minnesota to Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
where Mrs. Alfred S. Thompson is arranging a luncheon, and then to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for further organization work before the convention. She is 


expected to reach Sioux Falls on June 20, and Lincoln on June 23. 


Several State branches have already named their delegates, and Missouri 
and Minnesota have reported plans for pre-convention meetings, in addition 
to those held on Miss Hudnut’s tour. | 

All these developments indicate an enthusiasm for the convention, which 
assures a pleasant and stirring, as well as significant, meeting. 
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zation of women, dedicated to the freedom of women. 
The object of the Woman’s Party is to advance the 
interests of women—in the law and in the customs of the 
people. As its first task, the Woman’s Party is working to 
remove discriminations against women in the law. Besides 
sponsoring Equal Rights measures in the.various State legis- 
latures, the Woman’s Party is endeavoring to obtain an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution providing: 
Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” | | 


Te Woman’s Party is a national non-partisan organi- 


ror Equa. RIGHTS 


It was more than three-quarters of a century ago, that, led 
by Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony, women began the “Equal Rights” movement in the 
United States. 

Among the demands of the first Equal Rights convention 
held in this country—the Seneca Falls convention of 1848— 
were: Equal Rights in the franchise, in education, in indus- 
try, in the professions, in political office, in marriage, in per- 


sonal freedom, in control of property, in guardianship of 


children, in making contracts, in the church and in the home. 
In ͤ 1927 all of these rights still remain to be won except 
the right to the franchise. The National Woman’s Party in 
campaigning for Equal Rights is carrying forward today the 
fight for the complete freedom of women undertaken in 1848. 


The disabilities still imposed upon women by the laws of 


this country bear witness to the need for Equal Rights legis- 
lation. For example, in Georgia the earnings of a married 
woman belong to her husband.“ In New Mexico and Nevada, 
all property acquired after marriage by the industry of the 


husband or wife is their common property, and when the 


husband dies, he may leave his one-half to whomever he pleases, 
but on the other hand, unless a wife outlives her husband, 
it is a general rule that she cannot leave a dollar of her one- 
half to anyone, not even to her own children.“ By the laws 
of Texas, a husband is entitled to divorce his wife if she be 


taken in adultery, but a wife cannot divorce her husband for 


infidelity unless he abandons her and lives in a state of 
adultery. In Florida, when the death of a minor child is 
caused by the negligence of another, the father is permitted 
to collect all damages including even for the “mental pain and 
suffering of the mother.““ In West Virginia, the father in- 
herits to the exclusion of the mother when their child dies 
without a will and leaves no descendants. An American 
woman marrying an alien ineligible for American citizenship 
loses her American ciitzenship, but on the other hand, an 
American man who marries a woman ineligible for citizen- 
ship, continues to be an American citizen, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges such a status confers. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Equal Rights legislation is necessary to end 
the legal subjection of women and to further their advance- 
ment. 


Equat Ricuts SHouLD Be FuNDAMENTAL GOVERNMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE. 


The principle of Equal Rights for men and women—of 
equality of opportunity—is so important that it should be a 
part of the framework of our National Government as one 
of the basic principles upon which our Government is founded. 


Equal Rights by National Amendment 
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NATIONAL AMENDMENT Is Superior Metuop or ESTABLISHING 
Equa. 


The most effective and the surest, quickest and least ex- 
pensive method of securing the equality of men and women 
before the law is by an amendment to the national constitution 
rather than by State legislation. A national amendment is 
more inclusive than State legislation, is more permanent and 
would make unnecessary the costly and laborious State-wide 
referendum campaigns involved in amending State consti- 
tutional provisions dealing with the position of women. More- 
over, there are tactical advantages in campaigning for a na- 
tional amendment, such as the uniting of the resources of 
women instead of dividing them among 48 State campaigns. 


NATIONAL AMENDMENT More INcuusive THAN Strats 
LEGISLATION 


The amendment would compel both Federal and State 
governments to observe the principle of Equal Rights, for the 
Federal Constitution is the “supreme law of the land.” The 
amendment would override all existing legislation which 
denies women Equal Rights with men and would render invalid 
every future attempt on the part of any legislators or admin- 
istrators to interfere with these rights. 


Nationa, AMENDMENT Morn PERMANENT THAN Srarn 


A Federal amendment would establish the principle of 
Equal Rights once and for all, insofar as anything can be 


permanently established by law. On the other hand, should 


Equal Rights obtain only by virtue of statutes, then the con- 


_ tinued existence of Equal Rights would be subject to the 


will of each Congress, and each successive legislature in 48 
States. That given at one session could be taken away at a 
later session. Our history shows many instances where 
women, after unceasing toil, have won various rights through 
their State legislatures only to have them torn from their 


grasp by later legislatures. For instance: the Virginia Legis- 


lature enacted a law in 1916 giving the mother Equal Rights 
with the father to the custody, services and earnings of their 
minor child.’ A few years later this law was abrogated and 
in its place there exists today the stern rule of the common 
law which makes the father the sole natural guardian of the 
child and gives the mother little or no authority.“ 

North Dakota furnishes a more recent example of the in- 
security of State Equal Rights legislation and of the con- 
sequent desirability of establishing Equal Rights by the more 
permanent method of a national amendment. In 1917 the 
North Dakota Legislature enacted a law imposing upon the 
father and mother Equal Rights and duties with respect to 
an illegitimate child.“ The North Dakota Legislature in 1923 
repealed this Equal Rights law in favor of an act which, 
while it holds both parents liable for the support of the illegiti- 
mate child, leaves the mother, in all other respects, as the sole 
parent of the illegitimate child and relieves the father of all 
responsibility for the child, except with regard to a limited 
measure of support.“ 


NATIONAL AMENDMENT OsyiaTEes CostLy ReFeRENDUMS WHICH 
FREQUENTLY Occur IN State LEGISLATION 


The discriminations against women that are written in a 
State constitution can only be removed by amending the State 
constitution or by amending the national constitution so as to 
override the existing State constitution. In every State, except 
Delaware, an amendment to the State constitution must be 
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ratifled by a vote of the people in addition to being passed by 
the legislature. A national amendment, on the other hand, 
does not require a referendum vote of the people. 

There are many States whose constitutions contain dis- 
eriminations against women. To remove these discriminations 
by changing the State constitution requires a referendum vote 
of the people. The hardship this imposes upon women is illu- 
strated by the following example: 

The constitution of Oklahoma provides that the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of State, State auditor, attorney- 
general, superintendent of public instruction and various other 
State officers shall be “male” citizens, Due to the efforts of 
Oklahoma women, the 1923 legislature passed a measure mak- 
ing women eligible for these offices,” but since this involved 
amending the State constitution, the measure had to be sub 


‘mitted to a referendum vote of the Oklahoma people. A 


majority of the people voting on this resolution were in favor 
of it, but nevertheless it was defeated because it did not receive 
a majority vote of all people voting at the election, as required 
by the Oklahoma constitution.“ The 1927 legislature refused 
to resubmit the question to the people, and Oklahoma women 
still find themselves barred from all the major State offices. 

Colorado, Georgia, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Texas and West Virginia are among the States whose con- 
stitutions limit jury service to men. The State constitutions 
must be amended in order to give women the right to serve 
on juries in these States, and consequently a State referendum 
vote is necessary in each case in order to establish ~_ service 
by State action.’ 

Besides referendums in connection with State constitu- 
tional amendments, referendums are frequently forced, by an 
initiative petition, upon Equal Rights bills. 

A national Equal Rights amendment would overrule all 
legal discriminations against women and would make uneces- 
sary any further Equal Rights bills and amendments to State 
constitutions and would therefore make unnecessary any fur- 
ther referendums in the establishing of Equal Rights. 

One of the most vivid memories that women have carried 
away from the suffrage campaign is of the great cost and the 


great labor involved in State referendums. One of the chief 


reasons for turning to the national suffrage amendment was to 
avoid these referendum campaigns. 


Apvanraces IN CAMPAIGNING FoR A NATIONAL AMENDMENT 


The campaign for a national amendment unites the re- 
sources of women and therefore makes these resources more 
effective than when divided among 48 State campaigns. 


The Equal Rights amendment can be made a national 
political issue, and its suecess can be made of interest to 
national political parties just as was done with the national 
auffrage amendment. It is impossible, on the other hand, to 
make a national political issue of State Equal Rights legisla- 
tion because such legislation may be supported by a political 
party in one State and opposed or neglected by the same party 
in another State. | 

It is difficult for politicians to oppose the general principle 
that “Men and women shall have Equal Rights” as set forth 
in the national amendment, while it is easy for them to find 
an excuse for failing to support a particular State bill dealing 
with some minor point in the Equal Rights program. 


With Reearp To THE OsyecTION THAT THE EQuaL 
AMENDMENT Is VAGUE AND GENERAL 


The proposed amendment is not “vague” but states a prin- 


eiple in language which every one can understand. It is 
„general“ because the national constitution deals with the 
general principles upon which our Government is founded and 
not with specific details. 


very anxious that they retain their positions. 


Equal Rights 


WITH Recarp To THE OpsecTION THAT THE Rieuts 
AMENDMENT WovuLD ENxDANORER Restrictive LABOR 
LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN 


The labor laws imposing restrictions upon woman’s right 
to work, but not upon man’s right, are foremost among the 
“protection” and “privileges” which it is said the amendment 
would endanger. 

Under the Equal Rights amendment, all labor enactments 
would have to be upon a non-sex basis. In other words, pro- 
tective legislation applying exclusively to women would be 
prohibited. 

The Woman’s Party believes that if labor legislation is 
desirable, or necessary, it should be enacted for all workers 
irrespective of sex. Protective legislation that includes women, 
but exempts men, handicaps women’s economic advancement. 
It limits the woman worker’s scope of activity and increases 
that of the man by barring her from certain occupations, by 
excluding her from employment at night, and by “protecting” 
her to such an extent as to render her ineffective as a com- 
petitor. Moreover, to restrict the conditions of women’s work, 


and not those of men, fortifies the harmful assumption that 


to labor for pay is primarily the prerogative of the male, and 
that women are a class apart who are only allowed to engage 
in paid work at special hours, under special supervision, and 


subject to special Governmental regulations. 


When there is an examination one by one of each of the 
“privileges” women are supposed to enjoy, it is found that in 
practically every case it is really the man, not the woman, 
who is protected. Take an instance from Wisconsin. Several 
years ago that State gave to women “the same rights and privi- 
leges under the law as men,” except they were not to be denied 
“the special protection and privileges” which they then enjoyed 
“for the general welfare.“ Of course, it was supposed that 
by the passage of this law, women were eligible for employ- 
ment by the legislature, and that an old statute limiting legis- 
lative employes to men had been superseded.** But the posi- 
tions were not opened to women. The ruling was that the 
“legislative service necessitates work during very long and 
often unseasonable hours,” and that it is for the special 
protection of women to be excluded from such service.“ 0 
women still retain the “privilege” of having all positions under 
to men. 

And if another instance is needed, witness the women em- 
ployes of the New York transportation companies who lost the 
actual protection of well-paid jobs when the legislature in 1919 
imposed upon them the theoretical protection of a labor law 
for women only.“ It will be remembered that this law limited 
the working day of women employed as ticket agents, guards 
and conductors, to nine hours, and prohibited night work 
between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M. At the request of the Indus- 
trial Commission, an examination of the books of the trans- 
portation companies in Greater New York was made to show 
how nearly the new law was in harmony with women’s employ- 


ment at the time the law was passed. What this examination 


really revealed was that 83 per cent. of the employments of 
women were not in accord with the new statute.“ Nor could 
adjustments to the law be made. For example, the women 
could not take any of the night shifts, and hence could not 
conform to the established seniority rule whereby those em- 
ployes who had been the longest in the service had the prefer- 
ence in shifts and easy runs. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
discharged more than 300 women. The New York Railways 
Company dropped 203. These eliminations are typical of those 
of other companies. Yet the women and their employers were 
More than half 
of the women were supporting children or other dependents. 
The work was much easier than domestic service, and the 
hours fewer and more regular, The rate of pay was higher. 
The health of the women was improved. Notwithstanding this, 
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the “protection” of the law ousted the women from their jobs. 
Men, many of whom opposed the employment of women in 
the transportation service, were in reality the law’s bene- 


ficiaries. Fortunately, the statute in question was later 
modified.” 


Since women must compete with men, the field is fair 
only when men and women are on a footing of equality in 
all protective measures. A large number of States already 
have labor legislation that applies to all workers engaged 
in a particular occupation. For example, Florida has a law 
providing seats for both men and women employed in mer- 
cantile or other business pursuits. : In Georgia, a 10-hour 
day in cotton or woolen manufacturing establishments is 
prescribed for the workers, men and women alike, and the 
Oregon 10-hour statute for persons in mills and factories has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States as a 
valid health regulation.“ It is true that there are no mini- 
mum wage laws applicable to men, but it is to be expected that 
there will soon be none for women, as the courts are declaring 


them invalid because contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States.** 


Wire Reearp To THE OssectTion THAT THE AMENDMENT Woord 
ENpANdRR “Moruers’”’ PNSLION Laws 


The primary object of the pension laws is to benefit poor 
children, both boys and girls. The allowances are not made 
to mothers as such. They are granted for the children in order 
that their vitality may not be lowered by lack of food and cloth- 


ing, that they may have the benefit of a home life instead of 


being inmates of orphanages or other institutions for depen- 
dent children, and that as men and women, they may be better 
able to perform the functions of citizenship. It is plain that 
both sexes have a beneficial interest in these laws albeit the 
allowances are ofttimes payable to mothers because they are 
ordinarily the judges as to children’s physical needs. The 
pension laws being for the aid of dependent children, the 
amendment would not affect them. However, the proponents 


of Equal Rights favor measures on the order of the Colorado 


statute which authorizes the payment of the allowance to any 


parent, whether father or mother, who is unable from poverty 
to wer’ his or her child. 


Wrrn REGARD TO THE OBJECTION THAT THE AMENDMENT WOULD 
INTERFERE WirH THE Laws CONCERNING THB 
Support ofr THE FAMILY 


The majority of the States having penal non-support enact- 


ments already make it an offense for the mother as well as for 


the father to desert and neglect to maintain their children. 
For instance, the Massachusetts statute states that “ * * * 
Any parent, whether father or mother, who deserts or wilfully 
negiects or refuses to provide for the support * * * of his or 
her child under the age of sixteen, * * * shall be punished 
by a fine * or by imprisonment. * * *’% The trend of 
legislation for years has been toward imposing the responsi- 
bility of maintenance upon both spouses. In many juris- 
dictions, husband and wife mutually owe each other support, 
the wife is civilly liable for family expenses“ which sometimes 
may include even a diamond stud for the husband,” and 
alimony is payable by a woman or a man.“ The court con- 
siders the ability and necessities of the parties and makes 
award accordingly. In New Hampshire, a woman who deserts 
her husband may be imprisoned six months, or fined $20, the 
fine to be applied for the benefit of the deserted husband in 
case the court so decrees.** In general, it is only when the 
wife is in destitute and necessitous circumstances and the 
husband has an earning capacity or is a property owner that 
the penal non-support laws have application. Where the hus- 
band is in destitute and necessitous circumstances and the 
wife has an earning capacity or is a property owner, she ought 
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to be eriminally liable for his support. The amendment would 


merely mean the complete carrying out of the qual Rights 
doctrine that is now so far under way in the support laws of 
this country. 


Recarpd To THE OBJECTION THAT THE AMENDMENT Mienr 
CreaTp CONFUSION IN THE Laws AFFfEcrING 
THE PosITION oF WOMEN. 
Each legislature at the time it ratifies the amendment can 


bring its State laws into harmony with the amendment and 
thus avoid any confusion. | 


This same fear of confusion was once expressed concern- 


ing the Federal Suffrage Amendment. It was contended that 


the suffrage amendment would throw into disorder the State 
laws on poll tax, registration and qualification of voters, elec- 
tion frauds and so on. It was claimed, for instance, that if 
the suffrage amendment were adopted, there would be uncer- 


tainty as to whether a poll tax regulation applying to men 
only would be extended to include women or whether it would 


be wiped out altogether. 


What really happened after the adoption of the national 


suffrage amendment was that each State having any neces- 
sity for so doing, enacted legislation bringing its State laws 
into harmony with the national amendment.** 

Just as supplementary legislation by the States was mnie 
to carry out the suffrage amendment, so supplementary legis- 
lation by the States may be desirable to show in what particu- 


lar way each State wishes Equal Rights to be established 


within its borders. The State would have the right to do as 
it pleased except that it would have to conform to the Equal 
Rights principle. 

But even if the Equal Rights Amendment should for a time 
create confusion, that is preferable to the many injustices 
under which women now suffer. Moreover, it is better that 
the women of today undergo a few temporary hardships dur- 
ing the adjustment period than that generations of women 
spend their lives struggling for equality of opportunity. 


Equa. RicHTs IN EURO HAN CONSTITUTIONS 


The writing of the principle of Equat Ricuts between men 
and women into a nation’s constitution is not without pre- 


cedent. The new constitutions of Germany,” Lithuania,“ 
Esthonia“ and Austria“ are among those which provide that 


all citizens, men and women, are equal before the law. This 
provision in these constitutions apparently has not brought 
about any of the disastrous results that opponents of equality 


have conjured up concerning the amendment proposed by 
American women. 


Long before the United States enfranchised her women, 
women were voters in many foreign lands. The United States 
should not lag behind but should adopt the Equal Rights 
amendment and take a place among those countries ranking 
first as to progress in the cause of women’s freedom. 


1. Ga. Rd. Co. aan 
148 da. 2 


3 Mex. Stats. (i915), Secs. 1840-1; Nev. Rev. Laws (1912), Secs. 


> Texas Civ. Stats., Art. 4 
Fla, Rev. Gen. Stats. (1930). Sec. 4962; Fla. East Coast Ry. Co. v. 
Hayes, 66 Fla. 589. 
5. Barnes’ W. Va. Code, Ch. 78, Sec. 1. 
6. 41 U. S. Stats. at a. Ch. 411, p. 1021. 
= Va. Acts of 1916, Ch. 417. 
8. ve Code (1924), Sec. 5820 and foot notes; Hurst’s Encyc. of the Va. 
. Sees. 2 and 8 on Guardian and Ward. 
9. N. He Laws of 1917, Ch. 70. 
10. N. Dak. Laws of 1923, o>, 165. 
11. Okla. Const. Art. 6, Sec. 
12. Okla. Laws of 1928, Ch. * 
18. Okla. Const. Art. 24, Sec. 1. 


14. Colo, Const. Art. 2, Sec. 23; Ga. Const. Art. 6, Sec. 18; Mo. Const. Art, 2, 
Sec. 28; N. C. Const. Art. 1, Sec. 13; Okla. Const. Art. 2, Secs. 18, 19; Tex. Const. 
Art. 5, Sec. 13; W. Va. Const. Art. 8, Secs. 14. 

15. Wis Laws of 1921, Ch. 529. 

16. Wis. Laws of 1917, Ch. 684, Sec. 14. 

17. Ops. Wis. Atty. Gen., Vol. 12, p. 138. 

18. N. F. Laws of 1919, Ch. 588. 

19. Protective Labor Legislation, by E. F. Baker, Columbia University 
Studies in 3 Science, Vol. 116, No. 2, pp. 871-339. 

20. N. Laws of 1920, Ch. 284. 

21. Fis. Rev. Gen. Stats. 3 See. 5068. 

22. Parks Ga. Code, Sec. 318 


28. Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U. 8. 126. 
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24. Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 
Laundry Co. v. Ct. of 1 Relations, 237 Pac. 1041 (Kan 


25. Colo. * of 1918, p. 694. 
26. Mass. G. (1921), Ch. 278, Sec. 1. 
27. Cal. Civ. Code, Sec. 155; Ida. Comp Stats. 


(1921), Sec. 6605; S. Dak. Rev. Code (1919), Sec, 


Colo. Comp. Laws (1921), Sec. 5575; Sani 


28. 
Ch. 68, Sec. 15; Pierce’s Wash. Code, Sec. 1481. 
29. Neasham v. McNair, 103 Iowa 695. 


8. — C.): Topeka 30. 


(1919), Sec. 4654; La. Rev. 
Civ. Code Art. 119; Mont. Rev. Code (1921), Sec. 5782; 
Sec. 2744; Ohio Gen. Code, Page’s Compact ed., * 1998: Okla. Comp, Stats 


KK 


Sec. 84; N. Dak. 
2998, 3000. 


N. Mex. Stats. (1915), 32. 


‘Iowa Code (1924), Sees 
Comp. Laws. Sec. 


Equal Rights 
. 10478-10481; Mass. G. L. 1 Ch. 208, 


4405: Utah Comp. Secs. 3014, 


31. N. H. Laws of 1907, Ch. 71, Sec. 3. 


Ala. Acts of 1920, Extra Sess., p. 124; Md. Laws, Extra Sess., p. 1; 
Miss. Laws of 1920, Ch. 153-4. 


33. Germany, Const. (1919), Art. 109. 


Ill, Rev. Stats. (1925), 34. 


Lithuania, Const. (1922), Ch. 2, Art. 10. 
35. Esthonia, Const. (1920), Art. 6. 


86. Austria, Const. (1920), Art. 7, Sec. 1. 


Votes for Porto Rican Women 


for education, for the vote, and for other 
rights. They had gained these things, 
democracy had arrived in the United 
States, and all men's fears had proven to 
be unwarranted. Full suffrage for women 
must come in Porto Rico, and it would be 
better to grant it at once. 

When Mr. 


Barcelo prophesied that 


Continued from page 139. 


doubtless an era would come in which 
women would rule the world. Miss Whitte- 
more recalled him to the present, saying, 
“We are not interested in such a world. 
What we ask is Equal Rights for men and 
women now.” 

The discussion proved most satisfactory 
in bringing out the points at issue. It 


also showed these gentlemen who had 
come to Washington to ask for an ex- 
tension of their own electoral rights while 
their women fellow-citizens had none that 
the first interest of women in the United 
States is to equalize the rights of men and 
women, not only in the United States, but 
in all places under its jurisdiction. 


News from the Field 


Working Women Give Views on 
Protective Legislation 

HROUGH the efforts of Mrs. Minnie 

Karr the New Jersey State Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party held an open 
meeting on Protective Legislation for 
Women at the New Jersey Law School, 
Newark, New Jersey, on May 27, 1927. 
Miss Leila Enders, State Chairbisn, pre- 
sided. 


Mrs. Frances G. Roberts, who has 


spent several years “in the ranks” as a 


waitress, but who now holds an executive 


position in the culinary department of a 


Schraft restaurant, and Mrs. Mary Mur- 


ray, New York State Industrial Council 
Chairman, and ticket seller for the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Company, told 
how protective laws for women in New 
York State handicapped them in their eco- 
nomic advancement. | 

Questions were asked the speakers by 
members of the audience, the most inter- 
esting coming from Mrs. Victor Laddey, 
echairman of the Women’s League for 
Peace and Freedom, and Mrs, G. W. Cush- 
ing of the Consumers’ League. 


Activities of Minnesota State Branch 
HE Minnesota State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party held a din- 

ner and a very interesting meeting at the 


St. Paul Women’s City Club on Tuesday, 


May 24, 1927. 

Mrs. Storlie, State Chairman, presided. 

Miss Moreland, chairman of the St. 
Paul Branch, gave a resume of the year’s 
activities of the St. Paul Branch, stating 
that the National Woman’s Party was 
largely responsible for the appointment 
of a woman as one of the assistant county 
attorneys, and St. Paul had raised their 
quota for the convention expenses by giv- 
ing a bridge party at the home of Mrs. 
Knauff. An active part was taken in the 
discussions at the Open Forum, the sub- 
ject being, “The Employment of Married 
Women.” 


Mrs. Kingsley, legislative chairman, re- 


ported that the bill introduced in the 
State Legislature restricting women in 
industry from working more than fifty- 
four hours a week had been defeated, and 
the National Woman’s Party played an 
active part in helping to defeat this bill. 


The Minneapolis Branch of the National 


Woman’s Party demanded that the police- 


women be given the same opportunities 


for promotion as men. 
The committee appointed to draw up a 


constitution and by-laws submitted their 


report for approval or corrections. The 


‘by-laws were read section by section and 


all articles were accepted as read with 
the exception of Article 9: “Terms of Offi- 
cers,” a motion was made and carried to 
read as follows: “Terms of office shall be 
one year.” 
that the by-laws as read section by sec- 
tion be adopted as a whole. 


Mrs. Storlie reported that a students’ 


council of the National Woman's Party 


has been esablished at the University of 
Minnesota, with Miss Skellet being ap- 
pointed chairman. Miss Skellet was pres- 


ent at the meeting and gave a very inter- 


esting and instructive talk entitled, “Why 
I Am a Member of the National Woman’s 
Party.” 

Election of officers was the next order 
of business. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: State chairman, Miss Margaret 


MefFetridge; vice chairman, Miss Marie 


Moreland; secretary, Miss Ruth John- 
ston; treasurer, Mrs. Laura Camp Jones. 
All were elected by acclamation. 

The next order of business was the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention to be 
held at Colorado Springs July 7 to 10. 
Mrs. Kingsley and Mrs. Colvin were 
chosen as delegates. | 

A motion was made and carried to ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to the out-going offi- 
cers and committees for services rendered 
during the year; also to Mrs. Knauff for 
granting the use of her home for a bridge 


party. 


It was moved and carried 


Missouri Names Convention Delegates 
HE Missouri State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party has elected 
Mary Elizabeth Rutland of Kansas City 
treasurer of the Branch, and Hazel 


Nichols Freelove, treasurer of the Kansas 


City Branch, delegates to the National 
Convention to be held in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, July 7-10. 

A luncheon at the home of Abba Alice 
Glenn, recording secretary of the State 
Branch; a picinc at the home of Clara Lee 
Butler of Liberty, president of the Kansas 


City Branch; and a State-wide appeal for 


contributions constitute the means adopt- 
ed by the Missouri Branch to defray the 
expenses of their participation in the Na- 
tional Convention, and to help in the na-. 
tional expenses involved in holding the 
convention. 

Estelle Balfour Bennett, A of 


the Missouri State Branch, writes to Na- 


tional Headquarters that many Missouri 
women are expected to attend the conven- 
tion. 
Equal Rights on the Air 
O N May 25 and June 2 Equal Rights 
was on the air. On May 25 Mabel 
Vernon spoke over WGBS, New York, on 
the Equal Rights program of the National 
Woman’s Party in two ten-minute talks, 


and on June 2 Mrs. Stephen Pell spoke on 


the international movement for Equal 


Rights. 
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